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While incidence data are incomplete, available information provides con-
siderable cause for concern (Todd, 1978; Vernon, 1977).

Numerous microbiological agents of food-borne disease have been iden-
tified (WHO, 1976; Speck, 1976;ICMSF, 1978), and factors that influence
the occurrence, development and control of hazardous numbers or con-
centrations of these agents in foods have been described (ICMSF, 1980a, b).
Although the epidemiology and control of many food-borne disease-caus-
ing agents have been described in considerable detail, the role of other
agents is yet to be determined (Riemann & Bryan, 1979).

With regard to food spoilage, the literature is replete with studies dealing
with the nature, causes and control of microbiological spoilage or dete-
rioration of many food commodities (ICMSF, 1980b). As a consequence,
specific spoilage problems have been identified, and the principles on
which control programmes can be based have been established. Never-
theless, the economic losses continue to be enormous.

New and modified technologies may introduce additional opportunities
for the entry of microbiological contaminants and for their survival or
proliferation along the food chain, which may require new approaches to
hazard control.

The places in the food chain where foods may be mishandled are nu-
merous. Three such places are food processing or manufacturing plants,
food service establishments (e.g., restaurants, cafeterias, and institutional
kitchens), and homes. Available surveillance data indicate that the inci-
dence of food-borne disease outbreaks caused by mishandling foods in
food processing plants is very much lower than mishandling foods in food
service establishments or in the home (Health and Welfare Canada, 1976-
1979; United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1975-
1979). However, whilst the number of outbreaks attributed to faulty pro-
cessing is relatively few, the potential for involving large numbers of
persons is high, particularly for foods distributed regionally, nationally or
internationally. Therefore, rigorous and continuing applicaton of control
measures to prevent food-borne illness and food spoilage arising as a result
of poor processing or manufacturing practice is necessary.

II.    CONTROL OPTIONS

Traditionally, three principal means have been used by governmental
agencies and commercial organizations to control microbiological hazards
of foods. These are education and training (A), inspection of facilities and
operations (B), and microbiological testing (C). Sophisticated programmes
utilize combinations of all three approaches.